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...comments 


Progress,  therefore,  is  not  an  acci- 
dent, but  a  necessity  ...  It  is  a  part 
of  nature. 

— Herbert  Spencer 


As  the  holiday  season  approaches 
and  the  hunting  seasons,  along  with 
excellent  fall  fishing,  reach  a  peak;  all 
of  us  look  forward  eagerly  to  recrea- 
tional opportunities  that  are  available. 
We  are  also  anticipating  the  hustle  and 
bustle  that  characterize  approaching 
holidays  and  rounding  out  of  a  year 
that  will  soon  become  history. 

Even  though  there  is  much  to  do 
preparing  for  the  holidays,  or  afield 
and  afloat,  this  is  the  time  of  the  year 
to  take  inventory  in  a  fashion. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Director  of  any  or- 
ganization —  particularly  a  State 
Agency  that  has  a  dual  obligation  to 
the  Administrative  branch  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  people — to  take 
stock  and  appraise  what  has  been  ac- 
complished during  the  past  year  by 
that  Agency. 

To  do  so  serves  a  number  of  pur- 
poses. It  allows  an  individual  to  re- 
flect on  a  year's  activity  and  determine 
how  beneficial  progress  has  been 
made.  At  the  same  time,  this  evalua- 
tion indicates  progressive  directions 
for  the  immediate  future,  along  with 
new  and  expanded  programs  of  action. 

For  me  this  evaluation  in  retrospect 
has  double  meaning,  for  it  was  on 
September  15  of  last  year  that  I  took 
over  directorship  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
One  has  only  to  turn  back  the  pages  of 
a  calendar  to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the 
fact  that  a  most  important  State 
Agency  had  been  shaken  by  a  series 
of  events  that  need  not  be  detailed 
here.  They  belong  to  the  past. 

It  does  seem  appropriate  that  these 
comments  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
report  to  the  sportsmen  and  citizenry 
of  Louisiana  of  what  has  transpired 


during  the  past  year  and  cover  some 
of  the  steps  taken  to  restore  public 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  Commis- 
sion— one  that  is  entrusted  with  so 
many  varied  programs  of  activity  and 
responsibility. 

In  those  early  weeks  in  a  new  post 
of  public  service,  it  became  apparent 
that  directorship  of  any  State  wildlife 
commission  or  department  calls  for  a 
business  administrator.  This  is  true  of 
numerous  other  states  and  it  is  also 
true  of  Louisiana.  It  became  my  lot  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  multi-mil- 
lion-doUar-a-year  business.  As  such,  I 
was  determined  to  run  a  tight  ship  and 
that  has  been  the  policy  for  slightly 
more  than  a  year  now.  The  results  are 
apparently  satisfying  to  sportsmen, 
conservationists,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

There  were  those  earlier  who  held 
firm  to  the  belief  that  the  wildlife  com- 
mission should  be  managed  by  a  highly 
trained  "technical  man"  but  it  is  grati- 
fying to  me  to  note  that  many  who  en- 
tertained that  conviction  have  since 
changed  their  minds.  Today  they  sup- 
port the  Commission  in  every  way 
possible.  And  I  am  grateful  that  I  had 
full  support  from  the  Commission  it- 
self from  the  very  day  I  became  Di- 
rector. 

It  was  heartening  at  the  outset  to 
know  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  staff 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  wildlife 
experts  found  in  a  single  state.  Count- 
less hundreds  of  hours  were  spent  with 
them  in  discussions  pertaining  to  every 
facet  of  operation  within  the  Commis- 
sion— its  past  and  present  programs, 
and  proposed  activities  that  would 
further  the  goals  of  the  Commission. 

There  were  some  immediate 
changes  in  policy  and  they  have  re- 
mained unaltered.  Primarily  these 
included  keeping  perfect  records  of  all 
use  of  Commission-owned  boats, 
planes,  vehicles,  camps  and  other  in- 
stallations around  the  state.  Commis- 
sion records  can  be  examined  by  any- 
one at  any  time. 

Because  the  Commission  generates 
its  own  funds  through  sales  of  hcenses, 
royalties  on  minerals  in  wildlife  refuges 


J.  Burton  Angelle.  Director 


and  other  properties,  severances  of 
shells  and  fill,  etc.,  a  concerted  effort 
was  made  to  retain  as  much  of  that 
revenue  as  possible.  The  objective  was 
to  obtain  new  equipment,  assist  in  land 
acquisition  programs,  enlarge  Com- 
mission programs  as  additional  re- 
sponsibilities are  heaped  upon  it  by 
both  State  and  Federal  Agencies  in 
what  might  be  called  the  accelerated 
years  of  environment  improvement. 

Of  primary  concern  was  to  be  able 
to  put  into  trust  certain  funds  that  will 
be  needed  when  non-renewable  re- 
sources— particularly  petroleum  and 
gas — are  exhausted  on  Commission- 
owned  lands.  Along  this  line,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  report  that  we  have  had  ex- 
cellent cooperation  from  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Governor  Edwards,  and  are 
now  able  to  retain  self-generated  funds 
to  a  marked  degree — one  that  will  al- 
low us  to  accomphsh  more  in  the  years 
ahead. 

It  is  not  possible  to  list  each  and 
every  expanded  or  new  program  that 
took  place  during  the  period  discussed. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Com- 
misssion  today  has  a  new  image  and 
high  morale.  These  are  reflected  in 
obvious  public  confidence  and  trust. 

In  closing,  the  Commission  mem- 
bers join  with  me  in  wishing  all  a  hap- 
py holiday  season  and  a  constructive 
and  satisfying  New  Year. 


LOUISIANA 
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Charles  W.  Frank 

"Essentially,  Louisiana  has  never  been  recognized  for 
its  'Cajun  decoy  carvers  by  other  areas  of  the  United 
States,"  Charles  W.  Frank,  Jr.,  said  as  we  perched  on  a 
couple  of  stools  in  what  best  might  be  described  as  a 
combination  workshop,  decoy  storage  room,  trophy  room, 
and  gun  room.  There  were  power  tools  that  he  uses  for 
his  contemporary  decoys  and  shore  birds,  trophies  from 
safaris  to  remote  places  in  the  world,  and  cabinets  of 
rifles  that  hold  special  interest  because  they  bagged  those 
and  other  trophies. 

The  long  shelves  of  decoys  contained  hundreds  that 
he  had  collected  in  various  parts  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
contemporary  duck  decoys  and  other  birds  that  he  had 
carved. 

"The  East  Coast,  the  West  Coast,  the  northern  part 
of  the  Mississippi  Flyway  around  Chicago  and  Detroit, 
were  the  first  areas  to  recognize  decoy  carving  as  an 
art  form,  and  persons  from  those  areas  have  made  tre- 
mendous productions  of  the  existing  collections  as  well  as 
dissemination  of  information  about  decoys  and  decoy 
carving,"  he  said. 

He  had  a  quick  explanation  for  the  early  interest  in 
decoys  and  decoy  carving  that  is  now  apparent  in  the 
deep  South  and  gaining  more  attention  with  each  passing 
year. 

Down  here,  he  said,  because  of  the  language  barrier 
and  the  reluctance  or  reticence  of  the  bayou  people  to 
talk  with  outsiders,  everytime  someone  from  another  part 
of  the  country  came  down  to  Louisiana  they  met  a  brick 
wall.  You  can't  imagine  a  man  from  Boston  or  New  York 
going  down  on  Bayou  Lafourche  and  being  at  ease  with 
these  people.  They  simply  don't  communicate.  There's  no 
understanding  of  one  for  the  other,  so  the  visitors  walk 
away  saying  there  are  no  wooden  decoys  and  no  carvers 
down  here  ever  produced  any  decoys  that  were  good. 

Essentially,  he  is  quick  to  point  out,  this  is  gross  misin- 
formation. Louisiana  decoys  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  decoys  carved  anywhere  in  the  country.  "If  you  take 
people  like  Adam  Ansardi,  Mitchell  LaFrance,  or  the 
Corets,  Waguespacks,  Roussells  and  some  others  I  know 
of — these  are  decoy  carvers  whose  work  is  splendid.  It  is 
as  good  as  anything  one  can  find;  but  they  haven't  been 
fully  recognized,  he  said. 

"One  thing  that  fascinates  me,"  Charles  Frank  hastens 
to  emphasize,  "is  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  the  number  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  preserving,  recording  and  collecting 
Louisiana  decoys  within  the  state.  These  people  have  en- 
couraged a  new  breed  of  carvers,  contemporary  carvers. 
They  are  doing  amazing  work  in  their  shops  and  often  in 
their  homes.  Of  course  their  work  is  more  decorative,  their 
decoys  are  truly  works  of  art  rather  than  working  decoys." 

Mitchell  LaFrance,  left,  at  age  93  is  still  an  active  decoy 
carver  and  his  works  are  representative  of  the  Phoenix- 
Davant  area  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  be- 
low New  Orleans. 


Charles  W.  Frank,  Jr.,  collector  of  Louisiana  decoys  and 
contemporary  decoy  and  bird  carver,  is  determined  that 
Louisiana's  early  carvers  receive  proper  recognition  and  that 
this  part  of  the  state's  handicraft  art  heritage  be  preserved 
for  future  generations'to  admire. 


Curious  for  some  definite  answers  regarding  the 
marked  increase  in  decoy  carving  and  collecting,  Frank 
was  pressed  for  an  answer.  "I  think  the  basic  reasoning 
for  the  new  interest  in  decoy  collecting,  carving  of  con- 
temporary decorative  decoys  and  other  birds,  as  well  as 
selection  of  these  items  for  gifts,  can  be  traced  to  one 
man. 

"1  think  that  it  all  started  with  Jimmie  Hanemann  of 
New  Orleans.  I  think  he  was  the  first  person  who  reaUy 
recognized  that  decoys  in  Louisiana  were  an  over-looked 
art  form.  He  became  fascinated  with  collecting  wooden 
decoys  and  started  trading  plastic  ones  for  old  wooden 
decoys  that  were  going  out  of  use  because  of  their  weight. 

"One  of  the  prime  reasons  that  old  wooden  decoys 
are  rarely  used  by  hunters  today  is  that  the  plastic  ones 
are  so  much  lighter  and  easy  to  carry,"  he  continued. 
"You  know  our  marshes  are  soft  and  if  a  hunter  doesn't 
have  his  own  pothole  where  he  can  leave  them  in  the 
reeds  when  he  is  finished  hunting  for  the  day  and  go  back 
to  them  the  following  day  or  week,  as  the  case  may  be; 
he's  tempted  to  trade  that  sack  of  tupelo  gum  blocks  for 
light,  plastic  ones." 

Charles  Frank  plugged  in  an  electric  burning  needle 
and  let  it  warm  up  for  a  minute,  then  took  a  beautifully 
carved  decoy  and  carefully  began  burning  in  feather 
marks.  The  odor  of  lightly  burned  wood  filled  the  room 
as  he  continued. 

"Hanemann  started  collecting  them.  This  went  on  for 
a  number  of  years  before  other  people  became  really  in- 
terested. Now  there  are  many  collectors.  There  are  people 
like  Charlie  Bosch,  David  Hall,  Robin  Hardie,  BUly  Hane- 
mann, Kevin  Viguerie,  Shaun  Viguerie,  Harry  Lee,  Dr. 
Tahatta  in  Alexandria,  Dr.  Lauricella  in  Houma,  and 
many,  many  others.  Some  have  small  select  collections. 


Billy  Hanemann,  left  a  contempo- 
rary decoy  carver  and  collector, 
Is  shown  with  Theodula  "Tatie" 
Pertult  center,  and  Richard  Wag- 
uespack,  veteran  decoy  carvers 
whose  works  are  considered  clas- 
sics of  the  Louisiana  art. 


Others  are  more  complete  and  representative  of  the  state. 
Hanemann,  by  far,  has  the  greatest  collection." 

In  response  to  a  question  about  remaining  decoys 
that  are  still  available  for  present  collectors,  Frank  was 
honest  but  quick  to  point  out  that  finding  them  wasn't  a 
simple  task. 

"There  are  still  a  lot  of  old  wooden  decoys  around 
for  the  gathering  in  spite  of  the  storms  that  have  washed 
many  away  and  others  that  have  been  chewed  up  by 
nutria  and  pet  dogs.  Finding  them  takes  patience  and  a 
knowledge  of  where  and  what  to  look  for,"  he  said. 

When  questioned  about  the  virtual  scarcity  of  books 
on  decoys  and  decoy  carvers,  Charles  Frank  put  down  the 
decoy  he  had  been  working  on  and  turned  off  the  electric 
burning  tool.  The  only  one  in  this  writer's  library  was  a 
copy  of  the  "Decoy  Carvers  of  Illinois." 

"There's  Mackey's  book,"  Frank  said,  "and  there's  a 
book  on  Ben  Schmidt;  there's  a  book  on  the  Ward  brothers 
out  of  Crisfield.  I  would  say  there  have  been  more  books 
published  on  decoys  during  the  past  few  years  than  in  the 
past  century. 

"Up  until  a  relatively  few  years  ago,  the  only  book 
that  had  been  published  was  Joe  Barber's  decoy  book.  He 
was  really  the  premier  decoy  collector  of  the  country  and 
he  wrote  the  first  book  on  decoys  and  decoy  carving  I  am 
aware  of." 


Charles  Frank,  who  has  just  about  completed  a  com- 
prehensive book  on  the  decoy  carvers  of  Louisiana,  com- 
plete with  over  500  color  photographs,  was  quick  to  point 
out  that  his  book,  as  well  as  one  by  David  HaU  that  was 
ready  for  publication,  would  certainly  not  find  merely  a 
state  or  regional  market.  They'll  be  in  demand  nationally 
and  internationally. 

In  response  to  a  loaded  question  asking  if  he  felt  that 
the  initiative  demonstrated  in  the  Eastern  states,  both  in 
publishing  books  on  decoys  and  establishing  exhibitions 
of  the  works  of  some  of  their  foremost  carvers,  had  de- 
tracted from  the  works  of  Louisiana  decoy  carvers  and 
their  art,  Frank  was  quick  to  respond  negatively. 

"Not  at  aU,"  he  said.  "Carving  is  like  any  other  art 
form.  There  are  styles  and  characteristics  that  instantly 
set  them  apart.  The  most  important  thing  in  Louisiana  is 
that  these  books  be  completed  and  published  as  soon  as 
possible  while  some  of  the  oldtime  decoy  carvers  are  still 
alive." 

Some  of  the  photographs  which  accompany  this  arti- 
cle are  priceless  in  that  they  were  made  just  before  some 
venerated  carvers  passed  away.  Mention  of  other  now 
deceased  carvers  emphasized  his  point. 

He  pointed  out  that  Cadis  Visier  is  in  his  90's,  as  is 
Mitchell  LaFrance.  Frank  is  concerned  with  getting  color 
photographs  of  the  old  decoy  carvers  while  it  is  still  pos- 


Mitchell  LaFrance,  center,  Is  shown 
with  his  proteges  Charles,  left,  and 
Rudy  Hutchinson.  The  latter  are 
carrying  on  his  style  of  decoy  carv- 
ing and  enhancing  it  with  their  own 
individual  carving  characteristics. 


The  late  Rene  Ange  Roussell  of  Raceland  who  passed  away 
in  1972  was  considered  one  of  the  foremost  Louisiana  de- 
coy carvers  whose  worlds  have  never  been  equalled  in  avail- 
able samples  of  early  decoys. 


sihle.  To  this  gifted  contemporary  carver,  recording  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  Louisiana's  decoy  car- 
vers is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  documenting  and  pre- 
serving this  particular  phase  of  Louisiana  handicraft. 

"Take  LaFrance,  for  example,"  he  said  as  he  turned 
on  the  burning  tool  and  returned  to  the  delicate  task  of 
etching  feathers  on  the  wooden  decoy  he  held,  "there  is 
little  doubt  that  LaNasa  Hardward  store  in  the  French 
Quarter  of  New  Orleans  bought  at  least  a  thousand  de- 
coys a  season  from  this  particular  man  alone." 

In  Charles  Frank's  quest  to  locate  the  oldtime  decoy 
carvers  and  obtain  examples  of  their  work,  as  well  as  to 
locate  contemporary  carvers,  he  has  spent  most  of  the 
years  since  World  War  II  engaged  in  the  task.  From  oc- 
casional visits  to  collect  decoys  from  known  Louisiana 
carvers,  the  hobby  developed  into  a  burning  quest  to  ex- 
pand his  knowledge  of  the  state's  decoy  carvers,  their 
techniques  and  individual  characteristics — and  to  enlarge 
his  own  private  collection. 

When  asked  who  were  some  of  the  old  carvers  who 
would  be  described  in  his  book,  with  their  works  illus- 
trated, he  placed  the  wood  burning  tool  back  in  its  holder 
and  set  down  the  decoy  he'd  been  working  on.  I  glanced 
quickly  at  the  feathered  work  on  wood.  It  was  as  dehcate 
as  real  reathers.  One  felt  that  he  could  almost  smooth 
them  with  his  finger  tips.  When  deftly  painted,  they  would 
be  impossible  to  differentiate  from  the  real  thing.  The  in- 
tenseness  that  always  marks  the  face  of  a  dedicated  per- 
son was  evident. 


"What  some  of  us  have  done,"  he  said,  "hasn't  been 
easy.  Lots  of  times  Billy  Hanemann,  (Jimmie's  nephew 
and  a  gifted  carver  in  his  own  right),  and  I  would  spend 
a  weekend  down  in  the  marsh  country,  trying  to  locate 
old  decoys.  As  the  years  past  we  realized  that  many  of 
the  fine  decoys  were  gone — not  because  they  had  been 
collected,  but  primarily  because  for  more  than  three 
decades  one  bad  storm  after  the  other  has  crashed  through 
the  coastal  areas  and  cheniers.  Each  has  washed  away 
portions  of  this  cultural  heritage.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  prized  early  decoys  had  been  left  in  the  marshes,  in 
trappers'  shacks  or  underneath  them. 

"Frequently,  we  would  contact  someone  who'd  say 
'Oh,  yes,  I  have  a  couple  of  sacks  of  wood  decoys  but  I 
leave  them  at  my  camp.'  Then,  by  the  time  we'd  made 
arrangements  to  go  to  the  camp  by  boat,  we'd  find  that 
the  decoys  had  been  stored  in  sacks  and  left  unprotected 
under  the  camps  or  trappers'  shacks.  Meanwhile,  they'd 
been  chewed  upon  by  nutria  and  subjected  to  tidal  flood- 
ing. Often,  nothing  was  left  but  a  sackful  of  meaningless, 
mangled  wooden  blocks.  Faint  was  worn  off  and  the  wood 
was  deteriorating.  There  were  other  times  when  we  fared 
better." 

Now  his  burning  enthusiasm  was  showing  through. 
He  was  getting  ready  to  put  into  words  what  had  become 
a  hobby  turned  into  a  life  project. 

"This  is  what  developed,"  he  continued.  "Men  like 
Remie  Roussell,  men  like  Ansardi,  men  like  old  man  Victor 
Alfonso — the  old  carvers  from  the  Phoenix-Davont  area, 
the  old  Bayou  Lafourche  carvers,  the  Samson  Forets,  the 
Pertuits,  the  Cadis  Visiers,  the  Xavier  Bourgs — Charles 
and  Rudolph  Hutchison — these  are  the  people  who  carved 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  decoys  and  they  gradually 
have  been  replaced.  This  has  happened  within  the  past 
five  years  or  so  in  Louisiana.  They  have  been  replaced  in 
great  part,  and  soon  will  be  completely  replaced,  by  the 
new  breed  of  decoy  carvers  with  their  more  decorative 
works." 


The  skilled  hands  of  Mitchell  LaFrance  are  shown  deftly  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  to  a  decoy  head. 


At  right  is  a  female  Mallard  decoy 
by  Bob  Frerie  a  fireman  living  at 
Yscloskey  whose  contemporary 
carvings  are  in  great  demand. 


At  this  point  he  explained  that  the  early  decoy  carvers 
generally  worked  only  with  hardware  store  white,  black, 
red,  green  and  blue  paints  that  were  available  in  high 
gloss.  Unable  to  obtain  flat  paints  at  that  time,  they  tried 
to  thin  down  these  as  best  they  could  with  solvents  to  get 
a  flat  finish.  Basically,  there  was  no  material  available 
that  specialized  in  the  artistic  requirements  of  carving 
really  fine  decorative  decoys.  Today,  you  can  go  into  any 
major  community — any  urban  center — and  buy  fine  paints 
from  a  dozen  sources.  These  are  flat  paints  and  semi-gloss 
paints  that  lend  themselves  to  near-perfection  in  reproduc- 
ing feather  tones  and  highlights. 

"Today's  contemporary  carvers,"  he  said,  "also  have 
specialized  tools.  Rotary  burr  grinding  tools,  power  band 
saws  and  burning  tools  are  easily  obtained.  We  have 
to  remember  that  the  original  decoy  carvers  were  turning 
out  their  works  by  starting  out  in  a  swamp  with  a  hand 
saw  or  axe.  They'd  chop  down  a  tree  or  pull  up  a  cypress 
knee  and  shape  them  with  an  axe  or  hatchet.  Final 
touches  were  put  to  the  blocks  with  crude  rasps  or  pocket 
knives. 

"This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  tools  used  today  by  con- 
temporary carvers.  They  have  extremely  fine  carving 
knives  and  chisels,  finer  grades  of  rasps;  and  many  use 
power  tools,  contour  sanders,  rotary  rasps,  high-speed 
rasps,  electric  drills  with  shaping  attachments,  and  other 
custom  tools.  This  gives  them  an  advantage  that  enables 
them  to  put  out  a  more  realistic  bird;  and  of  course,  the 
ultimate  of  decoy  carving  is  to  be  able  to  carve  a  bird 
that  is  so  realistically  done  that  it  looks  like  a  real  bird. 
If  you  can  duplicate  the  real  bird;  that  is  the  objective." 

Frank  was  asked  if  the  fact  that  this  modern  tech- 
nology that  has  entered  the  picture  detracted  in  any  way 
from  the  old  decoy-collectors  anxious  to  find  the  ones  that 
were  made  the  hard  way?  Are  they  inclined  to  buy  the 
ones  that  are  more  realistic,  more  decorative. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  he  snot  back.  "They  are  es- 
sentially interested  in  both.  Most  of  the  collectors  I  know 


do  not  separate  the  contemporary  bird  from  their  old 
decoys.  There  is  a  continuing  interest,  possibly  based  upon 
finding  near-perfection.  Most  decoy  collectors  want  to 
rush  over  and  get  a  few  samples  of  each  new  work.  No 
one  should  get  the  idea  that  because  of  modern  tools,  they 
are  putting  less  time  into  their  birds. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  more  time  they  save  in  the 
preparation  of  the  rough  block,  the  more  time  they  devote 
to  finishing  the  sanding,  carvmg  the  feather  details,  and 
painting.  1  think  the  new  birds  take  a  lot  more  time  than 
the  older  decoys  did. 

"The  old  decoys  were  a  matter  of  presenting  a  form 
that  was  acceptable  to  both  hunters  and  to  waterfowl. 
Contemporary  decoys  have  to  please  the  man.  They  al- 
ready surpass  what  constitutes  the  qualities  of  a  working 
decoy.  I  think  they  are  built  to  please  the  owner." 

This  naturally  led  to  the  question  "Are  working  de- 
coys, in  other  words  being  built  to  be  used  in  the  ponds 
and  marshes  and  modern  or  contemporary  decoys  being 
built  to  be  decorative  pieces?" 

He  was  quick  to  respond  with  an  Interesting  observa- 
tion. "There  are  many  of  your  contemporary  carvers  who 
are  still  carving  decoys  that  serve  weU  as  working  decoys 
but  are  too  valuable  for  that  purpose.  The  Hutchinsons' 
decoys  are  good  examples  of  that.  They  made  a  remark 
that  I  have  heard  from,  a  number  of  contemporary  carvers 
when  I  bought  some  of  their  birds:  "1  wish  you  would  himt 
over  these  birds  just  once." 

Essentially,  they  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
see  that  their  birds  were  used  in  hunting. 

The  conversation  got  around  to  certain  characteristics 
of  the  Louisiana  carvers.  Mention  was  made  of  a  pair  of 
teal  decoys  I'd  brought  to  Frank  for  repair.  They  were 
weather-beaten  and  bleached  by  tidal  waters,  having  been 
found  in  the  marsh  following  Hurricane  Betsy.  The  heads 
were  off  but  Charles  Frank  had  identified  them  immediate- 
ly.. He  carefully  repaired  them  and  lightly  wiped  them 
with  oU  to  restore  some  of  the  almost  vanished  color. 


This  female  Pintail  was  carved  by  Mitchell  LaFrance  and 
painted  by  George  Fredrichs.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  some  decoys  and  birds  carvers  prefer  to  have  others 
do  the  painting. 


They  were  collectors'  items.  Carved  almost  50  years  ago 
by  Mitchell  LaFrance  and  painted  by  George  Fredericks. 

"One  interesting  factor,"  he  said,  "Louisiana  decoys 
are  never  signed  by  their  makers.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  area.  They  never  used  a  signature.  Naturally,  a  lot 
of  them  were  illiterate.  But  it  was  just  a  recognized  fact 
that  you  could  tell  birds  that  were  carved  on  Bayou 
Gauche,  If  you  know  Bayou  Gauche  carvers  you  knew 
which  ones  were  carved  by  the  old  timers.  They  left  their 
carving  trademark  with  their  knife,  or  their  hatchet. 

"It  was  in  the  shape  of  the  head  or  the  angle  of  the 
head.  Perhaps  it  was  the  shape  of  the  tail,  the  angle  of  the 
tail,  the  feather  detailing  on  the  wing,  the  length  of  the 
neck  .  .  .  they're  all  characteristic  and  more  visible  than 
a  hallmark  or  signature. 

"It  is  something  really  fascinating.  A  collector  can 
spot  each  carver's  individual  style  no  matter  how  much 
has  been  done  to  deface  a  decoy.  It  can  be  refinished  with 
different  paint,  or  a  part  of  it  may  be  missing;  but  the 
trademark  of  the  craftsman  is  there  as  plainly  as  if  the 
decoy  had  been  branded." 

When  asked  what  was  the  primary  center  of  decoy 
carving  in  days  gone  by,  Frank  said,  "it  centers  just  short 
of  Grand  Isle  up  to  Thibodaux  with  Bayou  Lafourche  as 
the  axis.  I  think  that  if  you  go  much  farther  north  in  this 
area  the  decoy  carving  becomes  less  of  an  art.  Essentially/ 
Bayou  Lafourche  was  the  axis  of  carving.  I  feel  that  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  rice  fields  to  the  north  were 
much  more  attractive  to  large  concentrations  of  migratory 
ducks  than  our  open  marsh.  We  needed  good  decoys  to 
help  us  in  South  Louisiana. 

"If  a  field  was  baited  by  rice,  it  didn't  require  decoys. 
If  you  were  on  the  edge  of  a  rice  field  the  ducks  were 
migrating  through  your  area  and  again  they  didn't  need 
decoys  to  draw  them  down.  For  example,  in  Alexandria, 
hunters  used  to  split  logs  a  lot.  They  would  take  a  log 
about  a  foot  or  so  long  and  stick  a  stake  in  it  to  represent 
the  head  and  neck,  then  tie  that  down.  In  other  areas  they 
used  Spanish  moss  stuck  on  a  thick  stick.  In  fact,  the  use 
of  real  decoys  was  much  more  common  in  areas  where 


This  Greater  Yellow  Legs,  carved  by  Charles  W.  Frank,  is 
typical  of  wading  and  shore  birds  that  are  preserved  today 
In  representative  carvings  by  contemporary  artists. 


Charles  Hutchinson  is  shown  hand-painting  a  Blue  Goose. 
Both  Charles  and  Rudy  Hutchinson  are  proteges  of  Mitchell 
LaFrance. 

it  took  skill  to  bring  in  birds." 

Charles  Frank  went  on  to  tell  how  many  contemporary 
carvers  were  also  producing  other  birds  and  that  the  art 
of  carving  was  being  broadened  with  each  passing  year. 
He  told  about  the  selection  of  wood,  curing  it,  mixing 
paints,  and  the  role  of  power  tools. 

The  hours  rolled  by  quickly  as  we  talked  and  finally 
Charles  Frank  expressed  his  inner  hopes  regarding  decoy 
carving.  It  wasn't  primarily  to  enlarge  his  own  personal 
collection  of  decoys,  or  to  encourage  other  collectors  to 
expand  their  collections — even  though  he  is  more  than 
willing  to  share  his  information  with  many  persons  who 
call  or  drop  by  to  visit  with  him  at  his  office. 

"What  I'd  like  to  see  done  is  have  some  state-spon- 
sored recognition  of  decoy  carving  as  an  art  form.  I  think 
that  when  you  go  to  other  states  and  see  their  decoy 
museums,  often  in  their  wildlife  museums;  one  comes 
away  with  a  feeling  that  proper  recognition  is  being  given 
to  the  ancident  as  well  as  the  modern  art  form  of  carving 
wood  birds. 

"I'd  say  that  the  most  outstanding  museum  is  the 
Shellborn  in  Vermont,  which  probably  has  the  greatest 
collection  of  Americana  in  the  form  of  decoys  that  exists 
in  the  country.  When  you  see  this  and  the  catalogs  one 
knows  just  how  much  interest  other  states  have  attached 
to  the  preservation  of  their  folklore.  You've  seen  it  in 
weaving,  in  silverware,  and  dozens  of  other  forms,  but 
decoy  carving  which  our  people  excelled  in,  to  this  date 
hasn't  received  any  attention  at  a  state  level. 

"I  think  there  should  be  a  representative  collection  of 
decoys  and  other  wooden  carved  birds.  I've  heard  Jimmie 
Hanemann  say  a  number  of  times  that  he  would  like 
nothing  better  than  finding  someway  to  display  his  collec- 
tion. Other  collectors  feel  the  same  way.  Perhaps  some- 
day it  may  be  done. 


Zoning 

for  Better  Dove  Hunting 

By 

Larry  Soileau 
Dove  Study  Leader 

Hunters  will  be  offered  a  greater  chance  to  bag 
the  elusive  grey  ghosts  this  year.  Research  has 
definitely  shown  that  the  greatest  harvest  of 
birds  occurs  during  three  distinct  time  periods. 


It's  hot,  with  the  temperature  always  hovering 
around  the  mid-90  maris;  the  humidity  is  so  high  that 
just  any  smaU  exertion  leaves  one  wringing  wet  with 
perspiration;  the  sun  beams  down  with  an  intensity 
that  marks  a  man  with  sunhurn  in  short  order.  These 
facts  combine  to  describe  the  first  Saturday  of  Septem- 
ber in  Louisiana — traditionally  the  opening  day  of  dove 
hunting  season  in  the  Pelican  State  for  some  80,000 
hunters. 

But  nothing  deters  the  avid  dove  hunter.  It's  been 
several  months  since  he  busted  a  cap  trying  to  take 
a  speedy  gray  ghost,  and  opening  day  on  his  calendar 
has  been  circled  in  red  since  the  day  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  announced  this  season's 
dates  for  dove  hunting. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  hunters  of  the  state  will 
have  a  chance  to  harvest  doves  under  a  new  federal 
regulation  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  This  new  regulation  allowed  Louisiana 
officials  to  divide  the  state  into  two  zones  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  different  dates  for  dove  hunting  in  each 
area.  Commission  biologists  concerned  with  dove  man- 
agement have  long  sought  such  a  ruling  and  now  the 
boundary  line  between  the  northern  and  southern  zones 
of  Louisiana  has  been  set  along  U.S.  Highway  190, 
entering  the  state  near  Slidell  from  the  east  and  exiting 
just  out  of  Merryville  to  Texas  in  the  west. 

During  years  past  Texas  was  the  only  state  allowed 
to  zone  itself  to  set  dove  hunting  dates  and  thereby 
take  full  advantage  of  the  traditional  migration  move- 
ments of  the  dove.  This  year  not  only  has  Louisiana 
been  given  this  privilege,  but  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Georgia  have  also  convinced  the  federal  authorities 
that  zoning  is  the  best  and  proper  way  to  manage  doves 
for  the  benefit  of  all  in  these  Gulf  Coast  states. 
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An  extensive  trapping  and  banding  program  by  the  com- 
mission indicated  that  zoning  was  the  answer  for  better 
hunting  and  management  of  doves. 


The  need  for  different  dove  hunting  season  dates  in 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  state  has 
long  been  recognized  by  Louisiana's  Commission  biol- 
ogists. In  more  recent  years,  the  hunters  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  state  have  also  become  increasingly 
aware  of  this  need.  Their  hunting  opportunities  have 
steadily  declined  during  the  early  September  season 
and  many  nimrods  from  south  Louisiana  have  now  be- 
gun to  make  it  a  standard  practice  to  "move  north"  to 
take  doves  during  this  portion  of  the  season. 
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Biologists  iiave,  since  tiie  late  1940's,  made  periodic 
requests  for  zoning  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife;  almost  routinely  the  federal 
agency  has  denied  the  request.  They  based  their  rea- 
soning for  the  denial  on  the  grounds  that  zoning  would 
allow  hunters  to  travel  across  the  zone  lines  to  partici- 
pate in  different  season  openings  in  two  parts  of  the 
same  state,  thereby  potentially  increasing  the  kill  of 
doves.  To  further  their  argument  the  Bureau  offered  the 
explanation  that  they  felt  the  dove  resource  might  not 
be  able  to  withstand  this  additional  gun  pressure. 

Recent  research  would  appear  to  dispute  these  claims, 
however,  as  current  studies  seem  to  downgrade  the 
impact  of  hunting  regulation  changes  on  the  total  har- 
vest and  population  of  this  migratory  species.  Since 
hunting  regulations  are  the  only  tools  available  for  at- 
tempting to  regulate  the  dove  harvest  and  population, 
early  dove  managers  tended  to  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  these  regulations.  Studies — quite  extensive 
and  detailed — have  since  shown  that  this  principle  was 
not  basically  sound  and  so  changes  are  now  in  order 
if  the  resource  is  to  be  properly  managed. 

A  recently  concluded  experiment  with  harvest  regula- 
tions suggests  that  increasing  the  bag  limit  has  little, 
if  any,  measurable  effect  on  the  total  harvest  or  the 
total  population  of  birds  in  Louisiana  or  in  those  states 
to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  During  the  two-year 
experiment,  the  bag  limit  was  raised  from  12  to  18 
birds  per  day,  and  preliminary  findings  as  a  result  of 
this  increased  bag  limit  show  no  measurable  effect  on 
total  harvest  or  the  breeding  population  of  the  birds. 

A  review  of  dove  hunting  regulations  over  the  past 
25  years  provides  additional  evidence  that  regulations 
at  the  current  levels  of  hunting  pressure  do  not,  in  fact, 
regulate  the  size  of  the  dove  population.  The  gradual 
relaxation  of  regulations  from  the  30  days  of  shooting 
and  the  8  bird  bag  limit  of  the  late  1940's  to  the  present 
70  shooting  days  and  12  bird  limit  has  caused  no  ap- 
parent change  in  the  size  of  the  breeding  population. 
Dove  populations  at  the  present  time  seem  to  be  con- 
trolled primarily  by  changes  in  agricultural  and  other 
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land  practices.  As  with  almost  every  species  of  game 
bird  and  animal,  habitat  remains  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  affecting  their  numbers;  alter  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  habitat  and  it  affects  populations 
drastically.  In  apparent  recognition  of  this  very  basic 
fact,  the  Bureau  has,  this  year,  allowed  the  states  more 
flexibility  in  setting  dove  hunting  seasons.  Hence,  for 
the  first  time,  Louisiana  was  granted  the  opportunity 
to  zone  the  state. 

While  the  dove  breeding  population  of  the  eastern 
United  States  has  remained  relatively  stable  for  the 
past  20  years,  there  has  been  a  decline  within  certain 
sections  of  our  own  state.  The  breeding  population  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  state  has  gradually  declined 
as  agricultural  patterns  have  been  altered.  The  habitat, 
in  other  words,  has  changed  to  one  which  cannot  sup- 
port as  many  breeding  birds  and  so  numbers  have 
dropped. 


This  declining  population  in  south  Louisiana  was  a 
prime  factor  in  the  argument  emphasizing  the  urgent 
need  for  zoning  and  a  resultant  difference  in  the  timing 
of  the  dove  hunting  seasons.  Over  the  years  the  results 
of  studies  carried  on  by  banding  doves  have  demon- 
strated ;hat  early  September  hunting,  first  introduced 
on  a  statewide  basis  in  1954,  depends  for  its  success 
upon  those  birds  hatched  and  raised  locally.  One  fact 
has  become  very  evident  during  the  intervening  years; 
as  a  result  of  habitat  changes  and,  consequently,  a  low 
breeding  population  and  low  production,  the  hunting 
opportunities  in  south  Louisiana  below  Highway  190 
have  steadily  declined.  The  former  16  days  of  hunting 
at  this  time  and  in  this  area  has  been  largely  wasted 
since  doves  were  not  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
justify  extensive  hunting  efforts.  In  direct  contrast,  the 
breeding  population  of  doves  in  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  the  state  has  flourished  and,  again,  habitat  is 
the  reason.  The  continued  production  of  small  grain 
crops  creates  excellent  conditions  for  the  birds  and  thus 
effects  an  increase  in  breeding  and  huntable  produc- 
tion. 

The  zoning  of  the  state,  therefore,  allows  us  to  sched- 
ule the  early  September  season  in  the  area  of  the  state 
where  the  doves  are  in  abundance  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  A  mid-October  season  in  the  southern  zone  gives 
hunters  much  better  opportunities  there  since  the  rela- 
tively low  resident  population  of  birds  will  by  then 
have  been  augmented  by  waves  of  migrant  doves.  As 
is  the  case  in  other  Gulf  coast  states,  Louisiana  serves 
as  the  wintering  home  for  those  doves  hatched  and 
raised  in  the  northern  tier  of  states.  The  cold  winds  of 
late  fall  and  winter  force  migration  to  our  state  and  it 
is  estimated  that  over  half  of  the  annual  harvest  of 
doves  in  Louisiana  is  made  up  of  migrant  birds.  This  is 
no  small  number,  as  the  average  kill  of  doves  in  Lou- 
isiana will  amount  to  approximately  IV2  million  birds. 


That  the  zoned  state  will  provide  hunters  with  better 
chances  to  take  doves  cannot  be  denied.  Research  over 
the  past  decade  has  shown  the  harvest  of  birds  will 
occur  during  three  distinct  time  periods.  The  first  har- 
vest period  occurs  in  the  northern  zone  during  the 
early  season  in  September  and  its  success  or  failure 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  locally  raised  birds.  The 
second  harvest  period  covers  the  entire  state  during 
the  time  period  from  mid-October  through  mid-Novem- 
ber and  the  number  of  birds  available  to  hunters  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  migrant  flocks  which 
move  into  the  state  at  that  time.  The  final  period  of 
extensive  harvest  is  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January  and  the  kill  is  of  both  local  birds  and 
those  which  have  migrated  down  from  the  states  north 
of  Louisiana.  It  is  an  excellent  time  for  shooting  doves 
but  many  of  our  hunters  do  not  take  full  advantage  of 
the  hunting  opportunities  for  doves  as  all  of  the  game 
and  bird  seasons  in  our  state  are  usually  open  at  this 
time  and  each  is  claiming  its  share  of  nimrods. 

With  these  three  distinct  harvest  periods  in  mind, 
one  can  easily  see  why  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  set  a  three-way  split  set  of  hunt- 
ing dates  for  the  northern  zone  of  the  state  and  a  two- 
way  split  in  the  southern  zone.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  arrangement  of  hunting  seasons  will  afford 
most  of  our  dove  hunters  the  greatest  chance  of  taking 
a  fair  share  of  the  birds  as  it  offers  hunters  the  op- 
portunity to  hunt  in  an  area  and  at  a  time  when  doves 
are  most  abundant. 

Now,  if  we  could  only  devise  a  way  to  insure  that 
the  average  hunter  could  hit  most  of  the  birds  at  which 
he  fires,  then  everyone  would  be  happy! 


"T^r. 


Bob  Dennie 
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GENE  FLYNN 


AGENT 

OF  THE 

YEAR 


Gene  Flynn,  of  District  II  and  East  Carroll 
Parish,  has  been  named  "Agent  of  the 
Year"  for  1973  by  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  Director  J.  Burton 
Angelle.  Acting  on  a  recommendation 
by  Colonel  Mike  L.  Hogan,  Chief  of  the 
Commission's  Enforcement  Division, 
Angelle  commended  the  Agent  for  his 
consistency  and  dependability. 

Flynn  has  been  with  the  Commission  for 
eight  years  and  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Loyce  Landrom,  who  is  Town  Clerk 
of  Lake  Providence  where  they  make  their 
home.  They  are  the  proud  parents  of  four 
daughters  who  range  in  age  from  4  -  14. 

Gene's  performance  in  the  field  has  been 
exceptionally  good,  as  Col.  Hogan  affirms. 
"He  is  always  consistent.  During  the  Spring 
flood  his  parish  was  exceptionally  hard  hit 
and  Flynn  was  commended  for  his  tireless 
actions  both  during  the  flood  and  the 
aftermath  of  the  flood  when  we  instituted 
a  large  scale  feeding  program  for  deer 
stranded  with  no  natural  food  available." 
Hogan  says  that  while  Agent  Flynn  is 
seldom  in  the  limelight,  when  you  get 
down  to  statistics  and  the  number  of  cases 
made  compared  to  the  number  he  partici- 
pated in,  his  value  to  the  Enforcement 
Division  becomes  quite  clear. 

When  Gene  is  out  of  his  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  uniform,  he  enjoys  coaching  the 
Lakeside  Baptist  Church  men's  ball  team 
and  women's  softball  team— a  carry  over 
from  his  High  School  days  where  he  was 
captain  of  the  football  team  for  two  years. 

Col.  Hogan  sums  him  up  with  a  final, 
all-encompassing  comment  "Gene  Flynn 
not  only  looks  like  a  law  enforcement  officer 
...  he  is  every  bit  one." 


BLACK  LAKE 

[Natchitoches  Parish] 


SAMMY  STOKES 


Fisheries  Biologist 


Black  Lake  is  located  about  12  miles  North- 
east of  Natchitoches,  Louisiana.  This  13,500 
acre  reservoir  was  completed  in  1934  but  addi- 
tional work  was  done  in  1949.  The  lake  is  di- 
vided into  two  areas  by  Louisiana  Highway  9. 
The  area  lying  west  and  north  of  Highway  9  is 
known  as  Black  Lake,  It  is  thickly  populated  with 
trees  and  other  vegetation.  The  area  lying  east 
and  south  of  Louisiana  Highway  9  is  known  as 
Clear  Lake.  Much  of  the  lake  in  this  section  is 
open  water  except  for  submerged  vegetation. 

This  reservoir  is  widely  used  for  recreation  al- 
though not  as  heavily  as  in  previous  years.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this,  but  basically  it  is 
because  newer  impoundments  have  competed 
with  this  lake,  and  the  aquatic  vegetation  prob- 
lem has  caused  a  decrease  in  fishing  pressure. 
Fishermen  who  are  familiar  with  the  lake  are  still 
successful  in  harvesting  most  species  of  native 
sport  fish,  particularly  crappie,  bluegill  and  red- 
ear.  The  area  known  as  the  prairie  in  Clear  Lake 
is  highly  utilized  by  "bream  bed"  fishermen  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  Crappie  fishing  is 


good  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Largemouth  bass 
fishermen  still  take  respectable  numbers  of  fish 
although  not  quite  as  successfully  as  in  previous 
years.  Bass  fishing  is  best  during  early  spring  or 
fall  and  early  winter.  Catfish  are  harvested  in 
moderate  numbers  by  sport  and  commercial 
fishermen  with  the  catches  being  larger  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Interest  in  Black  Lake 
is  being  rejuvenated  at  present  and  rightly  so.  It 
has  the  potential  to  become  one  of  the  best 
lakes  in  Louisiana  for  sport  fish  production  un- 
der the  proper  management  plans. 

Basic  needs  of  the  fishermen  are  adequate. 
There  are  camp  sites,  bait  stands,  boat  and 
motor  rentals,  overnight  cabins,  and  private  and 
public  boat  launching  ramps.  Black  Lake  should 
be  considered  for  recreation  by  visiting  or  resi- 
dent fishermen  even  though  newer  impound- 
ments have  created  competitive  interest. 
Catches  of  sport  fish  are  comparable  to  most 
upland  impoundments  and  its  location  makes  it 
easily  accessible  to  most  of  the  State  and  por- 
tions of  surrounding  states. 
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SLIGHTLY  SMALLER  THAN  QUAIL,  DOVES  OR  WOODCOCK,  SNIPE 
MIGHT  PROPERLY  BE  CONSIDERED  THE  SMALLEST  HUNTING  PRES- 
ENT AS  CHRISTMAS  APPROCHES.  WRAPPED  IN  AUTUMN  BROWN 
WITH  STRIPES  DOWN  ITS  BACK  LIKE  BLADES  OF  DEAD  GRASS,  SNIPE 
CAN  PUT  ON  AN  AERIAL  SHOW  WHEN  FLUSHED  AND  ARE  RATED  AS 
ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  BIRDS  FOR  WING  SHOOTING. 


By  McFadden  Duffy 


Photography  by 
Lloyd  Poissenot 


Around  mid-December,  when  tugging  winds  from 
tlie  nortli  signal  that  winter  isn't  far  off  and  Christmas 
Is  just  around  the  corner,  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
Yuletide  season  can  be  seen  everywhere.  Folks  are  busy 
with  last  minute  shopping  and  a  hundred  other  pleasant 
chores  associated  with  the  most  important  day  in  Christen- 
dom. There's  mistletoe  and  pine  cones  to  be  gathered 
from  nearby  wooded  areas,  along  with  greenery  and  per- 
haps a  Yule  log  if  the  home  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  companionable  open  fireplace. 

Hunters  naturally  have  their  minds  on  many  things. 
December  is  the  month  when  the  hunting  book  is  literally 
thrown  at  them.  In  addition  to  their  share  of  Christmas 
preparations,  they  have  the  pleasant  but  sometimes  dif- 
ficult task  of  deciding  what  to  hunt  in  the  limited  time 
that  is  available  to  them  during  those  two  short  weeks 
when  families  gather  and  exchange  Christmas  gifts  and 
there  is  much  visiting  to  be  done. 

Perhaps  few  states  offer  hunters  such  an  excellent 
Christmas  present  in  the  form  of  outdoor  recreation.  Dur- 
ing the  extended  holiday  period  that  draws  to  a  close  only 
when  a  new  year  is  ushered  in  there  are  deer  to  be  hunted; 
ducks,  coots  and  geese  are  fair  game;  squirrel  and  rabbit 
hunting  is  wide  open;  rails  are  there  for  the  taking;  quail 
are  available  in  the  frost-burned  coverts ;  and  both  wood- 
cock and  snipe  are  on  the  eligible  list. 

In  the  late  evening  quiet  moments  after  additional 
presents  have  been  wrapped  and  tucked  away  from  curious 
young  eyes,  and  some  not  so  young  but  just  as  curious; 
there  are  a  few  moments  for  reflection.  That's  when  ap- 
proximately 25,000  snipe  hunters  appear  to  have  a  distant 
gleam  in  their  eyes.  They  are  fully  convinced  that  one  of 
the  finest  game  birds  offers  the  best  wing  shooting  and  is 
unsurpassed  on  the  table.  Hardly  adding  up  to  a  few 
ounces  of  flesh  and  feathers,  there's  something  about  a 
snipe  that  brings  out  the  best  in  sportsmen. 

There's  companionship  to  be  enjoyed  in  walking  up 
those  rocketing,  long-billed  birds  of  the  marshes  and  boggy 
pastures.  A  forgotten  sage  once  said  that  the  best  things 
come  in  small  packages.  It  could  be  that  he  was  referring 
to  snipe. 


This  year  the  snipe  season  opens  December  15  and 
extends  through  February  17,  with  a  generous  daily  bag 
limit  of  eight  and  a  two-day  possession  limit  of  sixteen. 
While  it  is  probably  true  that  snipe  will  never  be  as 
numerous  again  as  they  were  in  the  years  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  by  oldtuners  as  the  "good  old  days",  snipe  popu- 
lations have  become  stable  and  jacksnipe  are  definitely  a 
part  of  Louisiana's  heritage  as  a  major  wintering  state 
for  many  species  of  migratory  game  birds. 

Probably  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  most  of  to- 
day's snipe  hunters  are  representative  of  a  new  breed  of 
gunners,  discovering  with  each  passing  year  the  good  sport 
that  these  small  game  birds  offer.  They  had  to  be  intro- 
duced to  snipe,  so  to  speak,  because  the  season  on  these 
game  birds  was  closed  for  many  years.  Therein  is  the  real 
story  of  snipe;  but  before  getting  around  to  that,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  still  snipe  fans  today  whose  hair 
may  have  thinned  and  turned  silver  gray,  but  whose 
memories  are  still  keen. 

Snipe  hunting  in  Louisiana  is  steadily  growing  in 


With  only  rare  exceptions  it  is  necessary 
to  walk-up  snipe.  This  is  true  in  soggy  pas- 
tures, wet  rice  fields  and  in  marsh  country. 
The  going  is  usually  rough. 


popularity  and  there  are  two  good  reasons  for  this  in- 
crease in  the  interest  of  hunters.  It  is  estimated  that  well 
over  a  million  snipe  winter  in  the  state,  and  slowly  but 
progressively  the  length  of  the  hunting  season  has  been 
extended,  and  the  bag  and  possession  limit  made  more 
generous. 

The  story  of  snipe  in  itself  is  a  fascinating  adventure 
into  game  management,  stabilization  of  a  continental  pop- 
ulation, and  progress  toward  proper  harvesting  of  game 
birds.  Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  to  take  a  glance 
back  over  the  history  of  snipe  shooting  in  this  country. 

In  the  early  days,  snipe  populations  wintering  in 
Louisiana  numbered  in  the  millions.  By  1933,  the  huge 
flocks  that  came  flying  down  to  Louisiana  began  getting 
noticeably  thinner  and  thinner.  Most  of  the  oldtime, 
dedicated  snipe  hunters  began  seeking  other  game  birds. 
In  1933  and  1934,  many  snipe  hunters  ceased  shooting  the 
rocketing,  twisting  little  game  birds  that  took  up  a  lot  of 
room  in  pleasant  memories  of  days  past.  Little  longbtU 
was  in  trouble,  but  no  one  at  that  time  knew  just  what 
the  trouble  was. 


Finally,  in  1941,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in- 
voked a  national  ban  on  the  shooting  of  snipe.  The  federal 
service  bolted  the  lid  down  tight  and  kept  snipe  shooting 
closed  for  twelve  long  years.  The  ban  on  snipe  shooting 
followed  the  long,  hard  freeze  along  the  Gulf  Coast  in 
1941.  The  bitter  zero  weather  that  wiped  out  countless 
thousands  of  woodcock  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama also  took  a  dreadful  toll  of  snipe.  That  was  because 
both  species  of  birds  have  similar  feeding  habits. 

While  woodcock  favor  cut-over  forest  lands,  laced 
with  hardwood  creek  branches,  snipe  are  partial  to  wide 
open  places  with  special  preference  for  marshes,  boggy 
fields  and  pastures,  and  soggy  rice  fields.  The  one  thing 
they  have  in  common  is  that  they  must  have  soft  earth 
in  which  to  probe  for  worms  with  their  sensitive,  hinged, 
long  bills.  They  had  ideal  wintering  grounds  until  1941 
in  those  three  southern  sister  states.  During  the  hard 
freeze,  they  perished  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  unable  to 
reach  those  necessary  earthworms  in  the  rock-hard  frozen 
ground. 

Certainly  during  the  centuries  they  have  called  a 
continent  home  there  must  have  been  similar  freezes. 
Nature  has  a  way  of  restoring  forms  of  wildlife  that  have 
been  dealt  body  blows  by  natural  causes;  but  the  specula- 
tions of  biologists  at  that  time  proved  incorrect. 

Both  woodcock  and  Wilson's  snipe  normally  lay 
clutches  of  four  eggs,  so  the  recovery  potential  should 
have  been  about  the  same.  It  failed  to  work  out  that  way. 
Woodcock  came  back  faster  because  second-growth  forest 
succession  was  favorable  in  the  Great  Lakes-to-New  Bruns- 
wick regions  where  most  woodcock  nest.  Food  and  cover 
conditions  were  good.  It  only  took  about  three  years  for 
woodcock  populations  to  reach  huntable  numbers  and  be 
returned  to  the  game  bird  list. 


But  snipe  ran  into  fresh  obstacles.  Even  now  they  are 
not  back  to  their  former  numbers  and  probably  never  will 
be;  however,  the  population  is  a  stable  one  and  there  are 
good  snipe  migrations.  In  this  case,  wildlife  managers 
cannot  blame  gunning  pressure.  Something  else  hit  the 
snipe  where  it  hurt  most.  Airports,  with  acres  of  concrete, 
covered  boggy  fields  where  snipe  once  had  probed  for 
worms.  Factories,  housing  projects  and  many  other  types 
of  construction  and  drainage  took  their  toll  in  the  winter- 
ing grounds  and  along  the  migration  paths. 

Well  up  north,  where  snipe  breed  there  is  no  trouble 
from  a  habitat  standpoint.  In  their  spread  across  the 
continent  from  Greenland  to  Alaska,  a  stretch  of  about 
4,000  miles,  snipe  find  abundant  summer  nesting  sites, 
with  nesting  success  predicated  only  on  the  number  of 
birds  returning  to  the  breeding  grounds.  The  problem 
comes  when  they  start  southward.  It's  like  a  big  funnel 
that  tapers  down  to  Louisiana  where  a  huge  number  of 
wintering  snipe  are  found. 

There's  a  lot  still  to  be  learned  about  snipe  and  their 
habits.  Basically,  they  are  not  homesteaders.  They  are 
global  wanderers,  whisking  from  the  near  arctic  tundras 
to  southern  swamps.  The  steeps  of  Siberia  and  the  rice 
paddies  of  China  have  felt  the  probing,  worm-searching 
bills  of  snipe.  Gunners  in  Europe  have  long  paid  snipe  the 
greatest  respect. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  was  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  learn  that  it  was  best  to  har- 
vest the  surplus  in  this  country,  and  that  even  with  liberal 
hunting,  reproduction  would  continue  to  maintain  only 
present  populations.  This  is  an  important  lesson  in  proper 
game  management  and  a  positive  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  winter  habitat. 

Just  what  is  it  that  makes  snipe  hunting  appeal  to 
more  and  more  Louisiana  sportsmen  each  year?  It  cer- 
tainly isn't  the  combined  weight  of  eight  snipe  sagging 
in  a  game  bag,  nor  the  delicate  flavor  of  this  prince 
among  game  birds.  Primarily,  it  is  the  erratic  flight  of 
snipe  when  flushed;  and  flush  they  will— many  times  just 
ahead  of  the  guns  or  slightly  out  of  range. 


Marsh  hunting  for  snipe  is  rugged  The  walking  is  difficult 
and  the  prairies  are  often  gumbo  mud  loosely  held  together 
by  marsh  grasses. 


Above,  hunter  and  retriever  scan  the  marsh 
for  sign  of  snipe  moving  about.  The  hunt  is 
on  and  soon  the  first  snipe  is  bagged.  At 
right,  satisfied  hunter  is  shown  recovering 
his  downed  bird. 


On  the  wing,  snipe  provide  tops  in  scattergun  shoot- 
ing. In  fact,  a  snipe's  fast  and  haphazard  flight  makes  it 
one  of  the  hardest  t)irds  to  bag  consistently.  Hunters  find 
they  burn  as  many  shells  in  some  areas  as  they  do  in 
dove  hunting.  So  rapid  is  the  flight  of  this  bird  and  so 
frisky  is  its  rollicking  aerial  antics  that  even  the  most 
skillful  marksman  is  never  certain  of  his  target. 

The  characteristic  "scaipe  .  .  .  scaipe"  whistle  which 
the  birds  make  when  flushed  also  makes  snipe  easy  to 
identify.  Even  a  novice  is  usually  able  to  identify  flushing 
snipe  after  his  first  hunt.  Because  they  share  their  fond- 
ness for  boggy  pastures,  soggy  rice  fields  and  similar 
habitat  with  life  in  the  marshes,  it  is  not  imcommon  for 
waterfowlers  to  be  startled  by  seeing  snipe  when  paddling 
back  from  their  blinds.  Their  chances  of  picking  up  a  few 
snipe  in  this  fashion  are  remote  when  compared  with 
bagging  rails  while  returning  from  a  duck  himt.  The  lat- 
ter are  not  prone  to  flush  and  will  try  to  slip  away  into 
dense  grass  bordering  a  pond  or  ditch  leading  to  a  duck 
blind. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  are  four  major  areas 
of  the  state  that  attract  snipe:  the  prairie  marshes  located 
in  southwestern  Louisiana;  the  rice  belt  lying  above  the 
coastal  marshes,  the  delta  marshes  located  m  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state;  and  an  area  ui  the  flood  plains 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers. 

Estimates  of  the  wintering  populations  of  snipe  range 
well  into  the  millions,  according  to  some  researchers;  al- 
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though  there  isn't  much  substantial  data  to  back  up  those 
multi-million  bird  estimates.  If  such  exists,  it  isn't  readily 
available. 

Getting  back  to  the  return  of  little  longbill  to  the  list 
of  eligible  game  birds,  the  first  experimental  season  was 
held  in  1954-1955.  Hunters  were  granted  15  days  with  a 
bag  and  possession  limit  of  eight  snipe.  Gradually  the 
number  of  shooting  days  was  increased.  By  the  1963-1964 
hunting  season  the  number  of  shooting  days  had  been  in- 
creased to  45,  but  the  bag  and  possession  limit  remained 
at  eight  birds.  In  the  1964-1965  season,  hunters  saw  a  real 
break-through.  The  number  of  shooting  days  was  in- 
creased to  50  and  the  daily  bag  was  placed  at  eight  birds, 
but  a  possession  limit  of  16  snipe  was  allowed.  Little  long- 
bill  was  considered  out  of  danger. 

It  was  during  those  years  of  the  experimental  seasons, 
followed  by  gradual  liberalization,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  snipe  hunters  to  be  schooled,  or  to  learn  for 
themselves  how  to  hunt  snipe.  What  with  World  War  II 
and  12  years  of  a  ban  on  shooting  snipe,  many  of  the  old- 
time  snipe  hunters  had  hung  up  their  guns.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  a  few  remained;  but  the  new  breed  of  war  vet- 
erans turning  to  hunting  didn't  know  what  a  snipe  was. 
They  couldn't  tell  snipe  from  protected  shore  birds  such 
as  dowitchers,  plovers  and  curlews.  Nor  did  the  new 
hunters  care  at  first.  They  concentrated  on  what  they  had 
hunted  before  the  war  and  new  himters  sought  squirrels, 
rabbits,  ducks,  doves,  deer,  geese  and  quail. 

The  few  hunters  splashing  into  the  snipe  bogs  and 
marshes  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  remnants  of  those 
oldtimers  who  were  well  acquainted  with  this  fine  little 
game  bird.  They  knew  well  what  they  were  seeking  be- 
cause although  time  had  faded  their  hair,  or  taken  it, 
nothing  had  dimmed  their  memory  of  the  fine  sport  snipe 
hunting  offers. 

They  were  looking  for  a  bird  slightly  smaller  than  a 
quail,  dove  or  woodcock.  It  was  brownish-colored,  with 
stripes  like  blades  of  dead  grass  down  its  back.  It  was  a 
bird  that  had  amazing  protective  coloration  and  was  prone 
to  squat  unseen  until  flushed  into  flight.  When  flushed, 
it  would  give  its  characteristic  cry  and  put  on  an  aerial 
show  that  challenged  the  best  of  wing  shots. 

That  was  the  first  group  to  welcome  the  snipe  back 
to  the  list  of  legal  game  birds.  The  new  breed  of  hunters 
had  to  be  taught.  Those  early  year  do  reveal  an  interest- 
ing facet  of  wildlife  management.  In  Louisiana,  as  else- 
where in  the  country,  there  wasn't  much  hunting  pressure 
after  the  long  closure.  Getting  accustomed  to  having  snipe 
back  on  the  eligible  list  of  game  birds  took  time  to  make 
the  pulses  of  many  hunters  stir,  as  they  now  do  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  snipe  season.  Those  slow  experimental  years 
normally  would  have  given  snipe  populations  even  more 
time  in  which  to  increase  populationwise;  but  snipe 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  level  from  which  they  never 
will  climb.  This  would  focus  attention  on  the  neccessity 
of  habitat  along  the  migration  routes,  as  well  as  in  the 
wintering  grounds. 

There  are  several  factors  that  have  led  to  the  gradual 
increase  in  snipe  hunters,  one  that  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand as  the  years  pass  by.  One  of  these  factors  is  the  will- 
ingness of  many  landowners,  cattlemen  and  rice  growers 
to  allow  hunters  to  tramp  their  lands  hunting  snipe,  when 
other  forms  of  hunting  are  forbidden.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  duck  hunting  marshes  and  rice  fields.  When  the 
duck  season  is  open,  few  snipe  hunters  are  granted  shoot- 
ing rights. 

A  second  factor  is  that  the  snipe  season  is  a  long  one 


Into  the  game  pocket  goes  this  fine  snipe.  Even  the  novice 
hunter  can  quickly  learn  to  identify  snipe  by  the  call  they 
give  when  flushed  and  the  distinctive  stripped  markings. 

now  and  will  extend  for  practically  a  full  month  after  the 
last  day  of  the  duck  season.  This  gives  snipe  hunters 
recreational  opportunity  long  after  the  duck,  deer,  squirrel, 
dove,  rail  and  coot  seasons  are  closed. 

There  are  many  snipe  hunters  who  prefer  pasture 
and  rice  field  shooting  to  walking  the  marshes  after  snipe. 
It  takes  stamina  and  a  little  know-how  to  walk  the  marsh 
prairies.  Actual  snipe  hunting  is  much  the  same  regardless 
of  the  terrain.  Hunters  usually  form  a  loose  line,  spread 
out  at  intervals,  and  walk-up  their  birds,  Often  snipe  will 
flush  just  out  of  range,  a  fact  that  makes  the  birds  col- 
lected well-earned.  Some  veteran  hunters  will  recommend 
full-choke  guns  and  others  are  satisfied  with  modified 
bores.  Shot  size  can  vary  from  7V2  to  8's,  but  high  power 
loads  are  universally  preferred. 

Assuming  that  hunters  have  access  to  a  marsh  area, 
sprawling  pastures  or  rice  fields,  the  question  might  come 
up:  "What  is  the  best  sort  of  weather  for  good  snipe  shoot- 
ing?" The  answer  will  turn  off  some  of  the  less  hearty 
hunters.  The  best  weather  is  when  it  is  cold,  windy,  wet 
and  misty.  Under  leaden  skies,  with  brisk  north  winds 
making  the  dampness  and  half-rain  more  penetrating  than 
it  should  be,  snipe  hunting  is  at  its  best. 

There  are  Currier  and  Ives  bird  hunting  prints  that 
show  snipe  shooters  comfortably  perched  on  a  sandy 
beach  and  filling  out  their  limits  of  snipe  trading  back 
and  forth,  as  do  other  shore  birds.  This  is  not  recom- 
mended in  Louisiana  because  there  are  few  suitable 
beaches.  Stay  with  the  marshes,  pastures  and  rice  fields 
and  perhaps  you'll  become  a  seasoned  snipe  shooter! 

No  matter  how  one  has  been  introduced  to  snipe 
gunning,  there's  the  certainty  that  this  fine  game  bird  is 
probably  a  hunter's  smallest  Christmas  present;  and  there 
is  a  growing  segment  of  hunters  who  will  agree  that  the 
best  shooting  sport  of  all  comes  in  small  packages. 
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Hunters  are  willing  to 
wager  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey in  disputes  about  the 
age  of  the  deer  they  bag. 
Usually  they  are  wrong, 
but  it  is  simple  to  do  their 
own  deer  aging  and  not 
waste  money  on  calculat- 
ed bets. 


Fig.    1.  Lower  jaw  of  adult  whitetailed  deer  showing  "A"  Incisors,  "B"  three  pre- 
molars and,   "C"  three  molars. 


Each  hunting  season  sportsmen  in 
Louisiana  harvest  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  white-tailed  deer.  Last  year 
alone  an  all  time  high  of  64,000  deer 
were  bagged  in  the  state  with  many  of 
these  taken  on  wildlife  management 
areas.  Biologists  and  other  wildlife 
personnel  manning  check  stations  lo- 
cated on  most  of  the  management  areas 
have  the  responsibility  for  weighing, 
sexing,  aging,  and  monitoring  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  each  animal  brought 
in  by  hunters.  Of  all  the  many  ques- 
tions asked  of  check  station  people  one 
of  the  most  frequent  by  far  is  "How  old 
is  that  deer?" 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  that 
prompt  hunters  to  ask  this  question, 
whether  out  of  a  desire  to  know  how 
long  to  let  the  meat  hang  in  the  cooler 
or  just  out  of  curiosity,  it  is  neverthe- 
less interesting  and  useful  to  know  how 
old  the  animal  is.  But  better  than  this, 
especially  for  the  self  sufficient  hunter 
who  prefers  to  do  things  for  himself,  is 
the  ability  to  age  his  own  deer  in  the 
field.  And  once  a  few  basics  are  under- 
stood it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to 
learn.  First  though,  a  little  backround 
information  is  needed  to  get  everyone 
on  the  same  track. 

Native  white  tails  are  usually  born 
from  late  spring  to  mid  summer  so 
fawns  seen  during  the  winter  hunting 
season  will  be  about  six  months  old. 
Yearlings  (the  young  of  last  year)  will 
therefore  be  a   year  and   a    half  and 


Fig.   2.   Lower  jaw  of  six  month  old  fawn  showing  a  three 
cusped  third  premolar  followed  by  only  one  molar. 


adults,  two  and  a  half  years  or  older. 
The  type  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is 
different  in  each  of  the  three  age 
groups  with  the  result  that  deer  can 
quickly  be  placed  in  one  of  these 
groups  by  looking  at  the  tooth  eruption 
sequence. 

Deer  teeth  are  constructed  for  grind- 
ing large  quantities  of  coarse  vegeta- 
tion which  over  the  years  causes  the 
high  points  of  the  teeth  (cusps)  to  wear 
down.  It  is  by  this  gradual  wear  that 
more  sophisticated  aging  is  often  at- 
tempted. However  since  wear  is  highly 
variable,  depending  on  type  and  loca- 
tion of  food,  the  easiest  and  surest  way 
to  age  deer  is  by  tooth  replacement 
which  occurs  in  all  white  tails  no  mat- 
ter where  they  are  or  what  they  eat. 

When  you  open  the  mouth  of  an  adult 
deer  and  look  at  both  lower  jaws  you  are 
greeted  first  by  a  total  of  eight  small 


front  teeth  (incisors),  a  space  of  a  few 
inches  then  twelve  large  teeth  (six  pre- 
molars and  six  molars).  You  can  get  a 
better  view  at  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
if  the  lips  are  cut  back  from  the  jaws. 
A  quick  two  or  three  inch  cut  straight 
back  from  the  juncture  of  upper  and 
lower  lips  will  accomplish  this  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble.  Needless  to  say 
this  should  not  be  done  if  you  want  the 
head  for  a  trophy.  Only  one  side  need 
be  displayed  because  both  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw  have  the  same  number  and 
type  of  teeth.  Rarely  an  abscess,  un- 
usual growths  or  missing  teeth  will 
necessitate  looking  at  the  other  side  for 
more  normal  conditions.  In  cases  where 
rigor  mortis  has  set  in  the  stiffened 
jaws  may  be  pried  open  by  a  piece  of 
wood  inserted  into  the  space  between 
incisors  and  premolars.  . 

The  front  incisors  are  not  used  in 


Fig. 


3.  Lower  jaw  of  yearling  deer  showing  a  three  cusped 
third  premolar  followed  by  two  fully  erupted  molars. 
Note  the  last  molar  is  also  beginning  to  show. 


Fig.  4.  Yearling  jaw  showing  a  single  cusped  third  premolar 
that  is  unstained  and  below  the  level  other  teeth. 
Gum  line  is  shown  in  ink. 


Fig.   5.  Yearling  jaw  showing  old  third  premolar  about  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  premolar. 


replacement  type  aging  so  focus  your 
attention  on  the  larger  rear  teeth.  A 
single  lower  jaw  of  an  adult  deer  shows 
three  premolars  followed  by  three  mo- 
lars (Fig.  1).  At  first  glance  all  these 
teeth  seem  to  blend  into  what  looks  like 
one  long  jagged  tooth  but  have  pa- 
tience, this  problem  will  be  relieved 
once  one  knows  how  many  cusps  each 
tooth  has. 

The  first  two  premolars  look  like  they 
have  one  large  cusp.  An  easy  way  to 
determine  if  you  see  a  cusp  Is  to  think 
of  an  inverted  rather  wide  V  when 
viewed  from  the  outside.  There  may  be 
a  slight  bump  on  either  side  of  the  tooth 
but  the  cusp  we're  concerned  with  is 
higher  than  any  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
tooth  and  pointed  to  the  touch.  Skip 
the  third  premolar  for  now  and  move 
to  the  molars.  The  first  and  second 
molars  have  two  cusps  and  the  third 
has  three  cusps.  Sometimes  the  last 
cusps  of  the  third  molar  are  difficult 
to  see  but  this  is  of  slight  concern. 

All  the  above  information  is  to  pre- 
pare you  to  look  at  the  third  premolar. 
Here  is  the  key  tooth  for  aging  white 
tails.  All  the  other  large  jaw  teeth  al- 
ways have  the  same  number  of  cusps. 
Not  so  the  third  premolar.  In  a  fawn 
and  yearling  it  has  three  unmistakeable 
cusps.  In  an  adult  the  tooth  has  been 
shed  and  replaced  by  a  one  cusped  pre- 
molar. All  the  other  teeth  are  shed  once 
too,  but  they  are  replaced  by  identical 
type  teeth.  With  a  few  more  facts  about 
eruption  of  other  teeth  you'll  be  able  to 
age  deer  like  an  expert. 

Let's  say  we  have  a  deer  with  only 
four  large  teeth  erupted  in  each  lower 
jaw  (Fig.  2).  Again,  don't  worry  about 
the  incisors  or  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
The  third  premolar  has  three  cusps  and 
only  one  molar  is  showing— an  obviously 
six  month  old  deer.  In  fawns  then  no 
more  than  one  molar  has  erupted  (rare- 
ly one  cusp  of  the  second  molar  is 
visable)  and  the  third  premolar  has 
three  cusps.  In  addition  the  jaw  size 
is  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  that 
found  in  a  yearling  or  adult  deer. 

If  we  have  another  jaw  that  has  a 
three  cusped  third  premolar  (Fig.  3) 
but  two  full  molars  and  most  of  the 
third  molar  showing  the  animal  is  a 
yearling  (II/2  years  old).  Don't  let  the 
often  very  worn  down  third  premolar 
mislead  you  into  thinking  you  have  an 
old  deer.  Three  cusps,  regardless  of 
wear,  can't  be  an  adult 

Sometimes  the  yearling  can  also  fool 
you  if  the  jaw  looks  like  Fig.  4.  The 
third  premolar  looks  like  it  has  one 
large  cusp  but  the  tooth  looks  small  and 
below  the  line  of  the  other  teeth.  What 
has  happened  here  Is  that  the  three 
cusped  premolar  has  just  been  pushed 
out  by  the  incoming  adult  single  cusped 
premolar.  The  deer  is  still  a  yearling 
even  though  you  have  caught  it  as  it 
was  replacing  the  juvenile  tooth.  Some- 
times the  old  third  premolar  is  still  pres- 
ent but  upon  removal  of  the  gums  the 


new  premolar  can  be  seen  ready  to 
erupt  (Fig.  5).  So,  in  yearlings  you  still 
find  the  three  cusped  third  premolar 
but  with  at  least  two  fully  erupted 
molars  and  usually  the  first  or  second 
cusp  of  the  last  molar  too. 

An  adult  deer  sports  one  large  cusp 
on  the  fully  grown  third  premolar  and 
all  molar  cusps  erupted  (Fig.  6).  As  the 
deer  gets  older  the  teeth  become  in- 
creasingly worn  so  that  In  time  the 
cusps  begin  to  erode  into  less  defined 
surfaces  (Fig.  7).  Such  teeth  are 
smoothish  to  sight  and  touch,  not 
sharp  as  in  younger  deer.  An  animal 
with  such  worn  cusps  is  undoubtedly 
one  which  has  been  around  for  quite  a 
while.  Further,  as  the  deer  grows  old- 
er, the  teeth  tend  to  become  stained 
and  may  look  nearly  black  when  viewed 
from  the  side.  This  is  another  good 
way  to  tell  the  tricky  one  cusped  third 
premolar  of  the  yearling.  If  the  tooth  is 
not  only  below  the  level  of  the  other 
teeth  but  noticeably  whiter  and  un- 
stained you  can  be  relatively  sure  you 
have  a  yearling  and  not  an  adult. 

In  summary  then,  the  three  main  age 
classes  of  white  tailed  deer,  as  deter- 
mined by  tooth  eruption,  are: 

Six  Months:  Jaw  small  (about  two 
thirds  that  of  an  adult),  third  premolar 
has  three  cusps,  and  only  one  molar 
fully  erupted  (rarely  first  cusp  of  sec- 
ond molar  showing). 


Yearling  (IV2):  Third  premolar  has 
three  cusps,  two  molars  fully  erupted 
and  often  most  of  last  molar;  or  third 
premolar  has  one  cusp  but  is  below 
the  level  of  the  other  teeth  and  usually 
is  clean  and  unstained. 

Adult  (2Y2  and  o/der):  Third  pre- 
molar has  single  large  cusp  and  all 
molars  fully  erupted.  All  teeth  on  same 
level  and  uniformly  stained. 

It  might  be  finally  mentioned  that 
aging  deer  is  more  than  just  an  aca- 
demic thing  as  some  may  think.  Ac- 
curate aging  along  with  other  factors 
as  sex,  weight,  and  antler  development 
of  each  animal  could  provide  many 
hunting  clubs  in  the  state  with  current 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  their  par- 
ticular deer  herd.  Furthermore  this  in- 
formation is  not  difficult  to  obtain.  A 
weight  scale  of  some  sort,  check  forms, 
and  a  desire  to  manage  the  herd  along 
biological  lines  are  all  that  is  needed. 


There  are  not  many  clubs  that  keep 
good  kill  records  but  there  is  no  reason 
it  couldn't  be  done  with  only  a  little 
extra  work  on  everybody's  part.  If  hunt- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  join  a  club  then  it  seems 
they  should  wish  to  see  at  least  minimal 
effort  at  studying  the  very  herd  they  are 
hunting.  Records  kept  over  the  years 
serve  this  purpose  by  indicating  what  is 
happening  in  the  herd.  A  hunting  club 
can  have  all  kinds  of  rules  supposedly 
for  "protection"  of  the  deer  (such  as 
not  shooting  does  or  spike  bucks)  but 
unless  hard  facts  instead  of  feelings 
are  used  to  manage  the  herd,  the  club 
itself  unwittingly  becomes  its  own 
stumbling  block  to  a  better  yearly  deer 
harvest.  Commission  game  biologists 
throughout  the  state  are  always  avail- 
able to  help  interpret  the  collected  data 
of  any  hunting  club  requesting  assist- 
ance. 


DEER  WEIGHT  TABLE 
In  Pounds 


Fig. 


6.   Lower  jaw  of  adult  deer  showing  single  cusped 
third  premolar  and  all  three  molars  visable. 


Fig. 


7.  Lower  jaw  of  an  old  deer.  Note  the  smooth  appear- 
ance of  the  worn  down  cusps. 


LIVE 

FIELD 

CAVITY 

WEIGHT 
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85 

68 

64 

90 

72 

68 

95 

76 

71 

100 

80 

75 
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84 

79 
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88 
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92 

86 
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96 
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94 

130 

104 

98 

135 

108 

101 

140 

112 

105 

145 

116 

109 

150 

120 

113 

160 

128 

120 

170 

136 

128 

180 

144 

135 

190 

152 

143 

200 

160 

150 

210 

168 

158 

220 

176 

165 

230 

184 

173 

240 

192 

180 

250 

200 

188 

260 

208 

195 

270 

216 

203 

280 

224 

210 

290 

232 

218 

300 

240 

224 

310 

248 

232 

320 

256 

240 

330 

264 

248 

340 

272 

256 

350 

280 

262 

1  Field  dressed: 

Heart,  lungs,  and  liver  remaining. 

2  Cavity  empty: 

Completely  cleaned— 

All  viscera  removed. 
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By:  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


WILD  DUCK 


4  wild  ducks 

(oven  dressed) 
1   bunch  shallots  (chopped  fine) 

3  medium  cloves  of  garlic 

1  large  onion  (chopped  fine) 

4  brandied  peaches 

3  inside  leaves  of  celery  (chopped  fine) 
1  leaf  of  French  bay  leaf  (cut  in  Vi) 

4  pinches  of  sweet  basil 
1  pinch  of  anise  seed 

4  ounces  Lea  &  Perrin 
6  tablespoons  sifted  flour 
V2  pound  of  unsalted  butter 
8  ounces  burgundy  wine 

1  large  can  button  mushrooms 

2  teaspoons  crushed  red  pepper 

3  teaspoons  Lawrys  seasoning  salt 

4  cubes  beef  bouillon 

10  ounces  of  spring  water 

Place  ducks  in  deep  baking  pan,  salt  and 
pepper.  Take  2  cloves  of  garlic  and  split 
long  ways  4  times— place  on  each  side  of 
breast  1  slice  of  garlic,  Vi  bay  leaf,  salt 
and  pepper  In  cavity  made  between  breast 
and  breast  bone  with  sharp  knife.  Place 
a  sprinkling  of  finely  chopped  shallot, 
onion  and  celery  in  and  outside  the  birds. 
Put  1  tablespoon  of  Lea  &  Perrin  Inside 
each  bird  along  with  the  anise  seed  and 
sweet  basil.  Place  1  brandied  peach  in- 
side the  duck  so  as  to  seal  the  ingredients 
inside  the  ducks.  Squeeze  the  remaining 
garlic  over  the  ducks  and  salt  and  pepper 
same.  Add  4  cubes  of  beef  bouillon  and 
water,  cover  and  bake  for  80  minutes  in 
400°  oven.  Remove  from  oven  and  let 
stand  for  30  minutes  until  all  of  duck  oil 
rises— skim  and  drain  from  pan. 
Add  to  ducks  the  sauce  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  Melt  butter  in  sauce  pan 
and  add  flour  and  brown  to  form  thick 
brown  roux.  To  this  add  mushrooms  and 
their  nectar,  wine  and  remaining  contents 
left  after  oil  was  drained  from  ducks.  Let 
simmer  for  30  minutes,  then  pour  over 
ducks.  Bake  and  brown  with  lid  on  at  450° 
for  60  minutes.  Water  may  be  added  If 
gravy  is  too  thick.  Serve  with  steamed 
rice  and  sweet  potatoes  in  jackets  com- 
plimented with  a  slightly,  chilled  French 
Burgundy— Bon  Appetlt. 


PARTY 
SHRIMP  DIP 


2  pounds  cooked  shrimp,  ground  fine 
4  tablespoons  butter 
4  tablespoons  flour 
2  cups  milk 


Vn  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  teaspoon  pepper 

Vi  teaspoon  cayenne 

V^  cup  parsley 

1/2  cup  shallots 

Make  thick  white  sauce  by  melting  butter 
and  stirring  in  flour.  Add  hot  milk,  stir- 
ring constantly  and  cook  until  sauce  thick- 
ens. Add  ground  shrimp,  seasonings,  pars- 
ley and  shallots.  Put  in  chafing  dish  and 
serve  with  bite  size  patty  shells. 


DOVE 

A  LA 

PLAQUEMINE 


14  to  16  doves 
1  clove  garlic  (chopped) 

4  ribs  celery  (chopped) 

5  medium  onions  (chopped) 
4  shallots  (chopped) 

1/2   bunch  parsley  (chopped) 

1  bay  leaf 

one  can  consomme 

2  sticks  butter 
7  slices  bacon 

2  large  can  mushrooms 
(with  juice) 

salt,  pepper  &  cayenne  pepper 
(coarsely  ground) 
gravy  flour 

Put  the  following  into  a  large  pot: 
Chopped  celery,  onions,  garlic,  shallots, 
parsley  and  two  sticks  of  butter.  While  in- 
gredients are  simmering  over  low  fire, 
salt,  pepper  and  cayenne  the  doves.  Stuff 
each  dove  with  Vs  slice  of  bacon.  Place 
doves  in  pot.  Add  both  cans  of  mush- 
rooms with  juice,  the  can  of  consomme 
and  bay  leaf.  Cover  and  cook  on  a  low 
fire  for  1%  hour.  Additional  seasonings 
may  be  added  as  desired.  Remove  cover 
and  thicken  gravy  with  flour.  Serve  over 
wild  rice. 


SHRIMP 
SPAGHETTI 

1  pound  spaghetti 
2/3  cup  oil 

2  onions 

34  cup  celery 

V2   cup  dried  bell  pepper 

3  cloves  garlic 

1   can  tomato  paste 
1  can  tomato  sauce 
14  teaspoon  sugar 

Salt  &  pepper  to  taste 
IV2   cups  cleaned  shrimp 
6  cups  water  (boiling) 

In  large  heavy  pot  saute  onions,  celery, 
bell  pepper  and  garlic  in  oil  until  wilted 
or  clear.  Add  tomato  sauce,  tomato  paste 
and  sugar.  Cook  15  or  20  minutes  and 
add  shrimp  and  seasonings.  Cook  until 
shrimp  are  tender.  Pour  boiling  water  in 
sauce,  add  spaghetti  and  cook  about  12 
minutes. 


OYSTER  PATTIES 

1  pint  oysters 

4  tablespoons  butter 
4  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  cream 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

V2   teaspoon  cayenne 
Vi   teaspoon  pepper 
V^   cup  shallots 
V2  cup  parsley 

1   small  can  button  mushrooms 

4  large  bakery  patty  shells 

Cut  oysters  in  small  pieces  with  scissors 
and  drain.  Melt  butter  over  low  heat.  Add 
flour,  stirring  constantly.  Pour  in  cream 
slowly  and  continue  stirring  until  sauce 
thickens,  then  add  drained  oysters,  mush- 
rooms, salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  shallots  and 
parsley.  Cook  for  few  minutes,  then  fill 
patty  shells.  Heat  in  350°  oven  and  serve 
immediately. 


BAKED 
RED  SNAPPER 

1  4-lb.  red  snapper 

2  sticks  butter 

Salt,  pepper  &  cayenne 

Paprika 
1   lemon 
1/2  cup  slivered  almonds 
Y3   cup  minced  parsley 

Filet  fish  and  remove  all  bones.  Cut  into 
pieces  about  1  inch  thick  and  to  desired 
length.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  cay- 
enne. Butter  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
broiling  pan  with  1  stick  of  butter  and 
place  fish  in  pan.  Sprinkle  with  paprika 
and  juice  of  lemon.  Bake  in  preheated 
oven  (350°F)  for  approximately  30 
minutes.  Melt  remainder  of  butter,  add 
almonds,  then  pour  over  cooked  fish.  Re- 
turn to  oven  for  about  10  minutes  (do  not 
overcook).  Sprinkle  with  minced  parsley 
and  serve  immediately. 


EGGPLANT 
CRAB  MEAT 
CASSEROLE 

1  large  eggplant,  diced 

1  large  onion,  minced 

IVi  cup  bread  crumbs 

iy2  cup  grated  cheese 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  pepper 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  cup  crab  meat 

2  eggs,  beaten 

Boil  eggplant  in  water  to  cover  about  20 
minutes.  Drain  and  mash.  In  large  mixing 
bowl  combine  eggplant  with  minced  onion, 
1  cup  bread  crumbs,  1  cup  cheese,  salt, 
pepper  and  butter.  Mix  thoroughly.  Add 
crab  meat  and  beaten  eggs  and  pour  in- 
to 2  quart  greased  casserole.  Spread  1 
cup  cheese  over  all  and  top  with  remain- 
ing bread  crumbs.  Bake  in  preheated 
oven  400' F  for  30  minutes. 


"WE  GET  LETTERS.  .  ." 


TO  OWN  A  CATFISH 

Dear  Editor, 

Where  can  I  get  details  and  l<now- 
how  about  catf  isli  farming?  Is  it  really 
a  profitable  business?  How  much  land 
is  necessary  and  how  much  worPc  is 
involved?  I'm  interested  in  operating 
my  own  farming  operation  if  it  will 
produce  a  profit  for  me. 

Thomas  Powell 
Houma,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Powell, 

Many  problems,  such  as  disease,  para- 
sites, chemical  controls,  water  quality, 
and  so  on,  are  involved  in  the  farming  oi 
catfish  for  a  cash-producing  crop.  As  far 
as  it  being  a  really  profitable  business, 
profits  certainly  can  be  made  through  daily 
hard  work  and  constant  studying  of  new 
research  management  practices. 

There  is  the  misconception,  however, 
that  a  flooded  field  stocked  with  cattish 
will  yield  lots  of  money  with  little  or  no 
effort  by  the  landowner.  This  is  not  so. 
Catfish  farming  is  work. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  order  for  you  to 
understand  fully  the  catfish  farming  opera- 
tion, you  sit  down  with  your  district  fish- 
eries biologists  and  discuss  the  venture  in 
detail.  District  offices  are  located  in  Min- 
den,  Monroe,  Alexandria,  Ferriday,  Lake 
Charles,  Opelousas,  Baton  Rouge,  and 
New  Orleans.  Information  might  also  be 
obtained  from  the  LSU  Extension  Service, 

The  Editors 


SOUTHERN   PERCH    AND  GRITS 

Dear  Editor, 

I  know  it  is  legal  to  chum  for  salt- 
water fish  because  chumming  puts 
the  fish  in  a  feeding  mood.  But  just 
recently  I  read  in  one  of  the  outdoor 
magazines  that  you  can  chum  for 
freshwater  fish  by  using  cooked  grits. 
Is  this  legal  in  Louisiana?  We  have  the 
grits  all  ready — all  I  have  to  know  is 
can  we  use  them? 

Warren  C.  Hentz 
Many,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Hentz, 

Go  ahead  and  bait  up  .  .  .  and  chum 
away.  There  is  no  restriction  in  Louisiana 
prohibiting  the  use  of  grits  for  chumming 
freshwater  species. 

It  long  has  been  a  secret  in  Louisiana 
that  grits  and  perch-;erkers  go  together. 
Old  timers  cook  up  a  batch  of  grits,  let  it 
cool  enough  to  crumble,  and  then  broad- 
cast the  crumblings  in  a  secret  fishing  hole. 

Cooked  grits  settle  to  the  bottom,  and 
unless  it  is  tossed  overboard  where  the 
current  is  swift  (most  anglers  chum  a  back- 
water cove  somewhere)  it  stays  in  that  spot 
until  completely  eaten  by  bluegills,  redears, 
sac-a-lait,  and  many  other  freshwater  spe- 
cies. 

Grits  for  freshwater  chum  works  because 
of  a  fish's  homing  instinct.  When  a  perch 
finds  food  in  one  area  every  day,  it  will 
continue  to  feed  every  day  in  that  area. 
And  when  a  fisherman  continues  to  fish 
the  chummed  area,  it  is  a  good  bet  he  will 
catch  more  and  bigger  fish.  Try  it! 

The  Editors 
LOUISIANA  RAZORBACKS? 

Dear  Editor, 

A  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  told 
me  he  was  going  boar  hunting.  I 
didn't  want  to  appear  dumb,  so  I 
just  wished  him  good  luck.  But  I  ask 
you,  where  in  Louisiana  do  you  hunt 
wild  hogs?  I  find  no  mention  of  an 
open  hog  season  in  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  regulations  pamphlet. 

Charles  Timkin 
Algiers,  Louisiana 


Dear  Mr.  Timkin, 

There  is  only  brief  mention  of  hog  hunt- 
ing In  the  current  regulations  pamphlet, 
and  that  hunting  is  restricted  to  only  two 
wildlife  management  areas.  Specifically, 
unmarked  hogs  may  be  taken  during  the 
open  hunting  season  on  Saline  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  during  the  deer  sea- 
son on  Thislethwaite  Wildlife  Management 
Area. 

Other  than  on  these  two  areas,  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
can  not  grant  authority  to  aliow  hog  hunt- 
ing on  any  other  land.  Many  times,  so- 
called  "wild  hogs"  turn  out  to  be  legally 
owned  by  someone,  and,  needless  to  say, 
unpleasant  situations  result  when  such  a 
hog  is  killed  by  a  hunter. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  feral  (wild) 
hogs  in  many  woods  in  Louisiana,  but 
specific  permission  should  be  obtained 
from  the  landowner  (most  likewise  the  hog 
owner)  before  such  a  hunting  trip  is  con- 
templated. 

The  Editors 


MISCHIEVOUS  DINOSAURS? 

Dear  Editor, 

I  have  a  problem  with  armadillos. 
My  husband  and  I  spend  a  small  for- 
tune on  garden  plants  and  work  to 
keep  our  property  well  groomed. 
However,  armadillos  periodically  root 
our  plantings  and  dig  up  the  bulbs 
and  roots,  thereby  destroying  them. 
What  do  you  people  suggest  in  the 
way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  this  nuis- 
ance? I  would  hate  to  sit  up  all  night 
long  for  weeks  at  a  time  waiting  to 
shoot  the  villains. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Bordelon 
Pearl  River,  Louisiana 


Dear  Mrs.  Bordelon, 

Many  persons  have  called  and  written 
about  this  problem,  so  at  least  you  don't 
have  to  suffer  alone.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
wait  up  and  ambush  the  armored  vandals 
you  could  try  setting  up  a  simple  box  trap, 
and  baiting  it  with  bulbs,  mushrooms  or 
small  berries.  A  small  wad  of  hamburger 
might  work  too. 

To  make  the  trap  more  effective,  you 
should  set  up  a  "drift  fence"  leading 
straight  away  from  the  trap  for  twenty  feet 
or  so.  The  fence  which  can  be  eighteen 
inches  high  and  chicken  wire  staked  to  the 
ground  tends  to  guide  the  animal  along  un- 
til he  enters  the  box. 

Of  course,  in  lieu  of  the  box  you  might 
try  setting  out  a  few  No.  I  steel  animal  traps 
along  both  sides  of  the  drift  fence.  In  any 
case,  good  luck  .  .  .  you'll  need  it! 

The  Editors 
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FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


ILLUSTRATED  BY   DUANE  RAVER,   JR. 


SPOTTED  BASS 


If  prize  fighting  fans  were  freshwater 
fishermen  they  would  probably  refer  to 
the  spotted  bass,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Kentucky  spotted  bass,  as  the  ban- 
tamweight champion  of  the  world. 
Rugged  fighters  that  prefer  fast  water, 
they  are  not  as  abundant  in  Louisiana 
waters  as  many  devoted  anglers  would 
like.  In  the  places  where  they  are  found 
spotted  bass  offer  top  sport  on  light 
tackle. 

A  close  relative  of  the  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  basses,  the  scientifical- 
ly named  Micropterus  punctulatus  is 
recognizable  by  its  olive  green  back 
with  many  dark  blotches  which  are 
usually  diamond  shaped.  The  lateral 
band  is  a  series  of  short  blotches,  be- 
low which  the  scales  have  dark  bases 
that  give  rise  to  the  lengthwise  rows  of 
small  spots  which  are  responsible  for 
the  common  name  and  which  aid  in 
distinguishing  it  from  the  largemouth 
variety.  The  most  obvious  differentiat- 
ing feature  however,  is  a  small  row  of 
teeth  found  on  the  tongue  of  the  small- 
mouth.  Also  in  the  largemouth  bass,  the 
jaw  extends  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
eye,  in  the  smallmouth  it  stops  before 
the  eye  and  in  the  spotted  bass  the  jaw 
extends  even  with  the  eye.  It  may  also 
be  distinguished  from  the  smallmouth 
(which  is  not  a  fish  native  to  Louisiana) 
in  that  it  has  no  vertical  bars  on  the 
sides.  The  spotted  bass  does  not  grow 
as  large  as  either  of  its  sister  fish, 
reaching  a  maximum  size  usually  of 
about  4-5  pounds. 


Young  spotted  bass  resemble  the 
young  largemouth  with  the  exception  of 
the  spots  along  their  bellies  and  a 
prominent  black  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
tail.  The  tricolored  tail  is  marked  like  a 
smallmouth  in  orange,  black  and  white. 
The  juveniles  in  this  species  enjoy  eat- 
ing small  crustaceans  and  midge  lar- 
vae, but  as  they  increase  in  size  they 
eat  the  larger  insects,  fish,  frogs, 
worms  and  grubs  along  with  their  prin- 
ciple diet  of  crayfish. 

In  Louisiana  you  will  most  likely  find 
the  spotted  bass  in  swift,  cold,  shallow 
water  streams  of  the  Florida  parishes 
— Bogue  Chitto,  Bogue  Falaya,  Upper 
Tangipahoa,  Upper  Tickfaw,  Comite 
River,  Tcnefuncte,  Pushpatapa,  Amite 
River,  Spring  Creek  and  Beaver  Creek— 
and  in  areas  of  Southwest  Louisiana- 
Whisky  Chitta,  Six  Mile  Creek  Upper 
Calcasieu  and  Bundicks  Creek— and  in 
the  swifter  regions  of  Pearl  River.  A  few 
have  even  been  claimed  in  the  Atcha- 
falaya  Basin.  Casting  rods  are  favored 
equipment  although  some  fishermen 
have  had  success  with  spinning  tackle 
and  lightweight  fly  rods.  We  can  sug- 
gest Spinner  lures,  surface  diving  plugs, 
spoons  and  other  similar  lures  but,  as 
always,  there  are  as  many  good  lures 
as  there  are  good  fishermen. 

This  time  of  year  is  when  you'll  most 
likely  catch  your  record  fish,  but  since 
the  spotted  bass  is  not  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  species  you  won't  see  as 
many  of  them  as  you  would  hope.  Ac- 
cording to  our  biologists  who  are  re- 
searching the  Six  Mile  Creek  area,  the 


growth  rate  of  this  fish  is  relatively 
slow  as  compared  to  the  largemouth 
species. 

Nevertheless,  when  you  plan  a  fish- 
ing trip  and  you're  bent  on  overcoming 
these  elusive  pisces  a  helpful  hint  is  to 
use  two  cars,  leaving  one  downstream 
and  driving  the  other  upstream  a  ways 
to  launch  your  boat.  Because  of  the 
logs  and  debris  often  found  in  the 
waters  where  these  bass  are  found,  it  is 
better  to  fish  while  drifting  downstream 
without  a  motor  for  five  or  six  hours 
until  you  reach  your  second  car.  There 
you  can  pull  out  of  the  water  and  take 
an  easy  drive  back  upstream  to  pick  up 
your  other  vehicle. 

You  will  find  that  spotted  bass  are  a 
hard  fighting  species  and  will  provide 
very  good  game  fishing  to  the  angler 
who  is  looking  for  a  challenge.  And  on 
the  table  the  spotted  bass  is  considered 
to  be  much  the  same  as  the  largemouth 
species,  usually  served  broiled  with  a 
lemon  and  butter  sauce  or  fried  after 
being  fileted. 

Although  the  average  size  for  spotted 
bass  is  1/2  pound  or  less,  "Field  and 
Stream"  magazine  records  an  8  pound 
IOV2  ounce  beauty  as  the  world  record. 
In  Louisiana  a  4  pound  3  ounce  fish 
claims  the  record  and  was  caught  by 
Carroll  Perkins  in  Six  Mile  Creek.  Rumor 
has  it,  though,  that  many  larger  spotted 
bass  have  been  successfully  pulled  out 
of  Louisiana  waters  but  have  not  been 
recorded  because  of  mistakes  in  iden- 
tification, So,  perhaps  you  can  break 
the  state  record  in  Louisiana  this  fall! 


The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  is  sponsoring  a  new  book  that  shou/d  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  a//  outdoorsmen,  particularly  fishermen.  This  publication  titled  "Freshwater  Fishes  of  Louisiana" 
was  written  by  Dr.  Neil  Doug/ass,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Northeastern  State  University,  and  it  will  contain 
over  400  pages  that  will  include  over  40  color  plates  as  well  as  150  black  and  white  sketches  of  all  fresh- 
water fishes  of  our  state  and  is  scheduled  for  re/ease  in  December  at  bookstores  throughout  the  state. 
Price  will  be  $12.50. 
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